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(3)  Total Solids and Water.
(4)  Non-fatty Solids.
(5)  Added Water.
(6)   Tests for Heated Milk.
(7)   Refractive Index.
It is important to remember that the Sale of Milk Regulations, 1939, provides
that a sample of milk containing less than 3 per cent, of fat or less than 8-5
per cent, of other solids is to be presumed, for the purpose of the Food and
Drugs Act, 1938, not to be genuine until the contrary is proved.
This limit for fat is exceedingly low when modern scientific principles
of farming are considered, as the average fat content of milk from a mixed
herd should rarely fall below 3-5 per cent. Milk of individual animals, how-
ever, frequently fails to reach the standard fixed, this discrepancy being
very noticeable amongst pedigree animals from which it might be expected
that milk would be of the highest obtainable standard. Because of
these variations and to prevent injustice, provision has been made for
" appeal to the cow " samples to be taken when necessary. Should these
samples fall below the specified standard, an appeal may be allowed. This
option of appealing to the cow appears to be rather ridiculous in times such
as these. It is to be regretted that it is still legal to sell milk of any composi-
tion so long as the producer is able to prove it is in the same condition
as when it came from the cow. This has led to a growing evil, which is
practised with impunity by some dairy farmers, of breeding for yield, irre-
spective of quality or of selling the bulk of their milk without the
" strippings," these being fed to calves who naturally thrive on the butter-fat.
It is now time that some radical alteration was made in the present
standard for milk-fat and for solids-other-than-fat. The public pay for and
expect to obtain milk which attains to a decent nutritive standard, but the
producer is apparently under no legal obligation to provide this. There is no
doubt that milk from a properly managed herd would reach the present
standard at all times. A higher compulsory standard for butter-fat and for
solids-other-than-fat is an urgent necessity and producers should be required
to maintain such standard. This would prevent the present unsatisfactory
position and ensure that the public would get the article for which it pays.
No one can protest that a higher standard is impossible of attainment when it
is realised that the butter-fat percentage may be as low as 1-5 per cent, or as
high as 10 per cent., according to the portion of milking concerned. While
milk containing this low percentage is seriously deficient in one of its main
constituents, that which contains 9 to 10 per cent, of butter-fat is rather out of
place, particularly for feeding of infants upon whom such a high fat content
would give rise to undesirable digestive disturbances.
Many of our colonies and some foreign countries have fixed a standard for
the butter-fat content of milk which is higher than that at present in force in
this country. It may be argued that to fix a higher standard savours of in-
timidation but it is not a question of such action. Rather it is a question of
putting forth a policy of education backed by legislation which it is necessary
to pursue in order that the consuming public may be assured of a wholesome
nutritive milk supply. There is little doubt that constant testing for butter-
fat content, allied to the employment of well-selected breeding bulls as
part of. a livestock improvement policy, would exert a marked effect upon
the quality of milk within a period of five or ten years.
(1) Specific Gravity.   An average milk possesses a specific gravity of